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During August Peel learned that a blight had attacked the
potato crop. The fear of seeing England struck by famine
fitted in so aptly with the Free Trade theories to which his
feelings were drawing him closer and closer that he now
embraced them passionately. He immediately made use of
that word "famine." No potatoes: therefore famine in
Ireland. No corn in England: therefore no solution but the
abolition of the Corn Duties and the authorization at last of
free import of foodstuffs. Yes, the ports must be thrown
open, these monstrous duties suppressed. What would the
party say? Would it not still be shouting of betrayal? No
matter: Peel had a thirst for martyrdom. Cobden and
Bright would approve his action. Disraeli would make a
sarcastic speech and amuse the House for an hour, but Peel
would stand out to posterity as a benefactor who sacrificed
the interests of a party to those of the country.

Soon London learned that four cabinet meetings had been
summoned in one week; that Peel, throwing overboard the
doctrines which had meant power to him, wanted to
abolish the Corn Duties; that Lord Stanley had threatened
to resign; that the blight on the Government was worse
even than that on the potatoes. Peel's panic was a surprise
to every one. Lord Stanley said he could not understand;
nothing could be known for certain about the harvest for
two months yet; the importation of corn would not fill the
stomachs of the Irish, who had not a penny to buy it with.
What was more, Peel was talking of maintaining a moderate
duty for three years, and in three years' time the famine
would be a distant memory. The Premier replied that the
crisis was world-wide, and that already all nations were
laying an embargo on the shipping of foodstuffs abroad.
"Then," said Stanley, "if there is nothing to export, why
change the whole customs policy of the country?" But he
did not see that the decision was sentimental and not